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HE psychological literature abounds 

with reference to the limitations of 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale and the 
Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development 
as measures of adult intelligence (13, 19, 
20, 58). In spite of the fact that these 
tests were not designed primarily for 
adults, many clinics have continued to 
use either one or both of these tests as 
individual measures of adult intelligence 
for the value of their diagnostic patterns. 
Unfortunately, few clinicians have pub- 
lished their findings with respect to the 
internal patterns which they have un- 
covered and continue to use in differ- 
ential diagnosis. In the opinion of many 
clinicians, the Revised Stanford-Binet as 
well as the Kuhlmann tests have rich and 
varied possibilities for comprehensive in- 
terpretation, which to date have been 
claimed chiefly for the projective meth- 
ods. If the standard intelligence tests 
were to receive the same careful scrutiny, 
the seeking out of the internal patterns, 
and the qualitative evaluation of results, 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION! 


the present blanket acceptance of the nu- 
merical score as the only aim of intelli- 
gence testing would cease to be the 
prevalent practice (45). 

The far-seeing choice of items, the 
breadth of functions explored in either 
the Stanford-Binet or the Kuhlmann 
alone, and the marked contrast between 
the types of items in the Stanford-Binet 
and the Kuhlmann cause some examiners 
to prefer the joint use of these measures 
to the popular Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
It remains to be seen how useful the un- 
published Jastak scale will be (24), as 
well as the less well known test by Cat- 
tell (g). It is felt that the current enthu- 
siasm for the ever-growing body of pro- 
jective techniques and for the latest 
measures of intelligence have tended to 
push aside unjustly the older established 
measures which, in the light of the added 
research findings from both the psychiat- 
ric and the neurological fields, have 
proved to be unusually sensitive and 
comprehensive (54, 6). 

A comparison of the Stanford-Binet 
and the Kuhlmann tests on adults was 
undertaken, because comparative knowl- 
edge about the two tests was felt to be of 
specific value in different types of clini- 
cal situations. Frequently it is necessary 
to obtain measures on the same indi- 
viduals within short intervals. Demands 
for re-examination are made by medical 
and legal practice and by research 
method. The effects of induced fever or 
drugs upon performance, the difference 
in abilities before and after surgery on 
the brain, and progress during psycho- 
therapy are measured by psychological 
tests. Although the medical profession 
is chiefly interested in the test results 


per se, the psychologist, on the other 
hand, is concerned not only with the in- 
dividual patient but also with the com- 
parison of obtained results. Results of 
tests given to patients with the same types 
of diagnoses may be compared in order 
to find similarities and differences in the 
patterns between widely different types 
of cases. Observations of this kind can 
be made only through individual study, 
and at present there are available for 
this purpose few individual intelligence 
tests for which comparative observations 
have been made. 

In order to provide data concerning 
the relationship between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann Tests 
of Mental Development, a comparison of 
the results of these two tests on different 
groups of adults was begun in 1938 as a 
research project of the Clinical Psycho- 
logical Service of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry in the University of Chicago 
Clinics. These measures had been se- 
lected for clinical use because they pro- 
vided unusually adequate internal pat- 
terns, diagnostic leads, and complemen- 
tary pictures of the individuals tested. 

A review of the literature reveals that 
only a few comparisons between the two 
scales have been attempted (7, 8, 60). 
The literature is, however, filled with 
attacks on the inadequacies of adult in- 
telligence tests in general. One of the 
repeated criticisms has been that exist- 
ing intelligence tests have not taken into 
consideration the obvious fact that the 
intelligence of children and of adults 
differs in quality rather than in amount 
(3, 10, 19, 52). On the other hand, 
qualitative interpretation of the results 
of such tests is frequently considered an 
aid to diagnosis in clinical practice. 

The inclusion of the speed factor in 
tests administered to adults, and the re- 
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lation of speed to age and deterioration 
has been a controversial point in the 
literature (12, 25, 38, 39). The Kuhl. 
mann scale, which gives a_ separate 
measure of speed, affords an opportunity 
for further investigation of this factor, 

The original aim of the present study 
was to compare the performance of the 
same individual on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet and the Kuhlmann Tests of 
Mental Development, but later on it was 
decided that it would be desirable to 
compare the results in one clinical group 
with the results in another. In order to 
obtain a representative survey of the vari- 
ous clinical groups, the following diag. 
nostic classifications were selected as chief 
clinical diagnostic categories: a) the con- 
vulsive state, b) organic disease of the 
brain, c) emotional disturbance, and d) 
feeblemindedness. Since the examina- 
tions were to be made in a Clinical set- 
ting, the pathological groups were ob- 
tained readily from the different clink 
services. These pathological groups were 
to be compared with groups of normal 
adults and students. 

One would predict a high degree of 
correspondence between two adequately 
standardized measures, such as the Re. 
vised Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann, 
when applied to normal adults. On the 
other hand, clinical experience suggests 
that a different relationship between 
these scales will be found in test results 
of normal adults and those of individuals 
who show either organic or psychogenic 
pathology. The Revised Stanford-Binet, 
because of its few timed tests, the gen- 
erally familiar nature of the material, 
and the element of rapport between the 
examiner and the patient should not re- 
flect changes in functioning ability as 
readily as the strictly timed Kuhlmann 
and its unfamiliar and abstract material 
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and more impersonal relationship. It is 
generally known that both the organic 
and the psychogenic cases are slower in 
their reactions, and that patients with 
organic disturbance depend upon remote 
rather than recent learning. Both types 
of patients, those with emotional dis- 
turbance and those with organic involve- 
ment, can be better motivated, the closer 
the interaction permitted between the in- 
dividuals in the test situation. 

Therefore, the primary hypotheses to 
be tested by means of this study are: 
(2) that the correlation between the two 
tests in normal adult groups is high, and 
(b) that the amount of agreement de- 
creases in proportion to the severity of 
the pathological involvement. Further- 
more, the patients with organic involve- 
ment should show less agreement be- 
tween test results than the patients suffer- 
ing from neurotic and psychotic dis- 
orders, unless marked deterioration exists 
in the psychotic individual. 

The new measures of speed and ac- 
curacy introduced by the Kuhlmann tests 
(28) should prove to be diagnostically 
significant, for the speed with which an 
individual functions should be found 
to be lowered appreciably in the patho- 
logical cases, and the degree to which 
the speed has been reduced should de- 
pend upon the degree to which the 
pathology has invaded the system. One 
would expect that the accuracy score 
would not be affected to as great an 
extent as the speed factor. The speed 
and accuracy scores should not, as a 
tule, be lowered as greatly in the emo- 
tionally disturbed patients as in those 
suffering from organic insult, In the 
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same way, one would hypothesize that 
the accuracy scores would not be as seri- 
ously affected by pathology as the speed 
scores. These scores in the feebleminded 
group cannot be compared, for the re- 
sults fall below the lower limits of scor- 
ing. Because of the students’ emphasis 
on speed, which is well known, one 
would expect that the speed score of the 
student group would be the highest 
achieved by any group. The significance 
of the difference between the means of 
the speed and the means of the accu- 
racy scores from group to group will be 
established. 

Although to date no work has been 
done with the variability score, this 
measure should prove to be a useful in- 
dicator in differentiating the various 
diagnostic categories. Because of the 
lability of the emotionally disturbed pa- 
tient, one would set up the hypothesis 
that the variability scores of this group 
would be greater than those of any other 
group. A significant relation between the 
intelligence level and the variability 
score would also be expected from the 
nature of a measure of this kind. The 
statistical reliability of the difference be- 
tween the means of the variability scores 
on the various groups will be computed. 
The possible relationship between vari- 
ability and many other factors will be 
plotted and inspected to see what rela- 
tionship exists in order that more exact 
informatjon on the measure may be 
available. One would also expect that 
this measure might show definite rela- 
tionship with such factors as speed, ac- 
curacy, and sex. 


| 


CHAPTER II 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


HE original aim of this study was to 
peor: measures on the Stanford- 
Binet and the Kuhlmann tests for the 
same adults, who were to be divided into 
the following diagnostic classifications: 
a) normal adults, b) students, c) feeble- 
minded adults, d) patients with the diag- 
nosis of convulsive state, e) patients with 
organic disease of the brain, and f) pa- 
tients with emotional disturbance. 


a. Normal adults. In the normal adult group 
an attempt was made to get as representative a 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NORMAL ADULT 
GROUP ACCORDING TO THE BECK- 
MAN OCCUPATIONAL SCALE 


Number 
Occupation of 
Cases 

Unskilled Manual... . 34 
Semi-Skilled........ 28 
Skilled Manual..... 79 
Sub-Professional.... . 61 
Professional......... 29 
Housewife. .... 20 
251 


cross-section of occupational groups as possible. 
The final distribution according to the Beckman 
rating scale (4) can be seen in Table 1. The dis- 
tribution was slightly skewed in the direction 
of superiority of occupational status. None of 
the common rating scales included housewives; 
therefore, these were placed in a sefMrate cate- 
gory. Because all the testing was done in urban 
areas, no farm group was included. 

In the group labeled normal adults were in- 
cluded all the adults on whom there was no 
information or history of an abnormality in be- 
havior, nor any observation during the test sit- 
uation which would lead one to question this 
opinion. The group totaled 251, of whom 131 
were women, 120, men. They ranged in age from 
18 through 62 years, the median age for the 
women being go, for the men, 28. Variation in 
schooling was from the third grade level through 


the Ph.D. level. The median school grade {o 
the entire group, and for the men and women 
separately, was the twelfth. All were white, bom 
in the United States and had been out of schoo} 
at least two years, 

These cases were obtained from numerous 
sources. The largest number were from the 
many settlement houses in the Chicago area 
Frequently, entire club groups consented to tak 
the tests. Another source was one of the larg 
department stores which permitted a group oj 
its personnel to be tested. This group consisted 
mainly of floorwalkers and stenographers. With 
in the hospital itself, some employees and some 
convalescent patients consented to take the tests 
Through individuals in one of the university de 
partments and in two boarding houses for young 
business and professional women, practically al! 
members of these groups were tested. The re 
mainder were single contacts. In fact, a surpris 
ingly large number were friends of those who 
had had the tests and, in turn, persuaded others 
to volunteer. 

Some examiners feel that it is extremel 
difficult to persuade the adult person to be 
tested (11). However, in our experience with ai 
least 15,000 cases, refusals have been almos' 
nonexistent, in spite of the fact that the indi 
viduals represented almost all ethnic groups, in 
all conceivable home and institutional environ 
ments, and included some of the most irritabl 
patients suffering from organic brain damag 
This explanation is given to forestall any pos 
sible criticism that any group of volunteers 
might not be a representative sample. In view 
of this experience, it is felt that the fact that 
the subjects were volunteers in no way mai 
them a less representative sample. 

In testing this group, it was observed that tli 
results on those who were attending school ap 
peared to differ from those of other adult 
(10). Therefore, it was considered desirable 
form a separate group made up entirely 0! 
those attending school at the time of the test 
ing (see b below). 

b. Students. The students were obtained fo 
the greater part from the class in medical 
psychology at the University of Chicago School 
of Medicine, and, therefore, most of them wer 
men and medical students. The remainder 0! 
the men and most of the women came [rom 
other divisions of the University of Chicago 
although there were small groups from othe! 
colleges. The total number of this group was 
204, of whom 103 were men and 101 women 
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COMPARISON 


In school placement they ranged from college 
freshmen to those about to receive doctoral de- 
orees. The fifth year of college was the median 
for the men, and the third year of college for the 
women. In age they ranged from 17 years through 
jo, the median for the men being 2g, for the 
women, 21. 

c. Feebleminded adults. The third group was 
made up of people on whom a definite diagno- 
sis of feeblemindedness, had been made. The 
greatest portion of these were inmates of a 
state institution for the feebleminded; some were 
seen at the Psychiatric Institute at court; some 
were referred by social agencies; and the others 
were patients in the University of Chicago 
Clinics who had been diagnosed as_feeble- 
minded. The total number of this group was 
gi, of whom 61 were women and go were men. 
The age range was from 16 through 49 years, 
with the median age for the women at 29 and 
for the men at 26. 

d. Patients with diagnosis of convulsive state. 
Patients subject to convulsive seizures formed a 
fourth group (Table 2), These individuals were 
seen in the neurological clinic. The group in- 
duded 51 men and women, in a 26-25 distribu- 


TABLE 2 


DIAGNOSIS OF PATIENTS WITH 
CONVULSIVE DISORDERS 


Number 
Diagnosis of 
Cases 
Convulsions major, cryptogenic....... 44 
Convulsions major, cryptogenic; con- 
vulsions minor, cryptogenic........ 6 
Convulsions major, cryptogenic; con- 
vulsions minor, cryptogenic; hysteria I 


51 
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tion, with an age range from 16 through 45, a 
median age of 24. Because of the small num- 
ber, this group was not separated according to 
sex. 

e. Patients with organic disease of the brain. 
The group diagnosed as having organic disease 
of the brain was composed of patients referred 
by the neurosurgical and neurological clinics. 
Diagnoses for these cases came chiefly under 
the headings of tumor, disease, and trauma. 
The total number of this group was only 43, 
28 men and 15 women. Consequently, no at- 
tempt was made to divide the group. The age 
range was from 16 through 53 years, with the 
median at 26. 

f. Patients with emotional disturbance. The 
last group was made up of emotionally dis- 
turbed patients who had been seen and diag- 
nosed by the psychiatrists in the in- and out- 
patient clinics. None of the patients was par- 
ticularly deteriorated or as much out of contact 
with reality as the patients usually seen in some 
psychopathic wards. The total number of cases 
(adults and students) was 113. Among the non- 
students, the number of men was 42; women, 
43; the total, 85, with the median age at 26. 
The median age of the women was 27, the 
ages ranging from 16 through 4o years. The 
median for the men was 24.5 years, with a 
range from 16 through 58. 

The majority of the 85 adult cases could be 
classed as having some type of neurosis, in- 
cluding maladjustments and a few psychopathic 
personalities, while there was a smaller number 
of psychoses. The neurotic group included 66 
patients, ranging in age from 16 through 58. 

In the same way that it had been found prac 
ticable to divide the normal adult group intc 
those who no longer attended school and those 
who were students, patients with emotional dis- 
turbance who were still attending school were 
separated from the main functional group. 
There were 28 students, ranging in age from 
16 through 25. 


HE normal adult and student groups 

were given the tests in the same man- 
ner. One portion of each group was given 
the L form of the Stanford first and the 
Kuhlmann second; in another section, 
this order of the tests was reversed; in a 
third, the M form of the Stanford was 
given first, the Kuhlmann second; and in 
the fourth, this order was reversed. At 
first, only one test was given at a time, 
but because of moving, travel conven- 
ience, and other reasons, some tests could 
not be completed. As a result, in the ma- 
jority of cases, both tests were given the 
same day with a rest period between the 
two tests. The tests were given at the 
Clinics, settlement houses, or private 
homes under the usual individual testing 
conditions. 

All but 35 of the original tests were 
given by one examiner, and the remain- 
der were given by one other person. Both 
examiners had had a great many years of 
experience in administering individual 
tests, and had been examiners on the 
Kuhlmann standardization. In the cases 
of the patients diagnosed as having or- 
ganic disease of the brain or emotional 
disturbance or convulsive state, a few 
tests were given by other members of the 
psychological staff of the Clinics, and the 
L. form of the Stanford-Binet was usually 
given first. 

The administration of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet conformed with the usual 
procedures (56, pp. 60-68). According 
to customary clinical practice, all three 
superior levels were given when the basal 
was established above the first superior 
level. The Kuhlmann was given in ac- 
cordance with the standard methods (28, 
pp. 104-112). 


CHAPTER III 


PROCEDURE 


Kuhlmann states that growth curve 
values may be converted into mental ages 
and thea directly into 1Q’s (28). How.- 
ever, since absurdly high IQ’s result when 
the mental age equivalents reach 45, years 
and over, he suggests that if IQ’s must be 
given for adults, the P.A. (per cent of 
average) score (28, pp. 98-99) should be 
used to find the probable IQ at the age 
of ten. He estimates that for the brightest 
adults the maximum IQ’s obtained in this 
way would probably be about 180. The 
extent to which he underestimated this 
maximum can be seen from the fact that 
1Q’s as high as 285 were obtained by this 
formula. 

As this illustrates, the necessary lower- 
ing of the IQ’s at the upper levels could 
not be accomplished by dropping to the 
probable IQ at the age of ten. Conse- 
quently, some other method was sought 
to make the cut which seemed to be clin- 
ically acceptable as well as logical in rela- 
tion to results of other tests. 

Kuhlmann gave a mental age of 45 for 
Heinis unit 429 and conceded that some 
performances would be scored well ove! 
500. This is fairly accurate, since the high- 
est total Heinis score obtained was 494, 
with individual items still higher. Al- 
though the mental age for Heinis unit 429 
is already so high, Kuhlmann nevertheless 
proceeded to give credit for Heinis units 
through 528. The estimated mental age 
for this would reach astronomical figures, 
well beyond common or clinical sense. 
The Heinis units used at these levels con- 
tribute to the unusual results. For these 
reasons and also because the highest 
Heinis units seem to be overweighted for 
speed, an experiment was tried of using 
429 as the maximal score. This involved 
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the rescoring of tests 79-89 inclusive. Em- 
pirically, this cut seemed to be too much, 
partly because of the effect of the cylin- 
drical scoring (28, p. 125) on the size of 
the cut for some items. Eventually, these 
eleven tests were cut so that they were 
scored at four levels instead of six; that 
is, no test received credit beyond 462 men- 
tal units. 

The tests were first scored by the exam- 


iner and then rescored by two other ex- 
aminers. When very unusual responses 
were obtained for which the examples 
given by Terman and Merrill did not 
suffice, the authors were consulted and the 
consensus of other clinical psychologists 
was sought. Kuhlmann scoring was care- 
fully watched for clerical errors; all re- 
sults were checked and scored by two 
examiners. 


4 
= 


A. RESULTS FOR THE ADULT Group 
(N = 251) 

s has been explained, the tests were 
A originally given using both the L 
and the M forms of the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet, some given before and some 
after the Kuhlmann, so that four differ- 


Men 


| N | Mean | o | # 


Total 


S-B | 117.88 | 19.90 | 


120 | 
| 102.93 | 25.20 


K 16/10 


CHAPTER IV 


PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 


TABLE 3 


STATISTICAL FINDINGS FOR NORMAL ADULT GRoUP 


on the conventional 16/10? basis, a cor. 
relation was found between the Stan. 
ford-Binet and Kuhlmann of .819+.030, 
The correlation of .774 + .035 for the 
women was only slightly lower. For the 
entire 251 men and women the corre. 


lation between two 


tests was 


Women 


Meas | o 


.030 131 


110.77 | 33-54 


Men and Women Combined 


Total 
N | Mean 
S-B | | 119.04 | 20.80 
251 | 797 
K 16/10 107.20 | 30.10 | 
K 16/10 cut | 


103.50 | 23.50 841 


ent categories result: M,, M,, L,, Ls. 
Variations in the means, standard de- 
viations, and correlations among the 
subgroups can probably be explained 
on the basis of the sampling and the 
small size of the groups. 

The differences between the various 
subgroups were not sufficiently great to 
prevent the combining of them to form 
total groups of men and women, and of 
both together (Table 3). None of the 
differences between the correlations for 
the subgroups or men’s and women’s 
groups was statistically reliable. 


When the men were grouped together 
(Table 3) and the Kuhlmann was scored 


Range 


or | Men Women | Combined 
70-149 71-149 | 70-149 
023 || 
|| 64-166 59-285 | 59-285 
.o18 64-149 59-166 59-166 


-797 + .023 (Table Cutting the 
scores for speed (16/10 cut) as previous- 
ly described (page 7) raised the corre- 
lation to .841 + .018.4 This differed sig- 


*16/10 designates KuhIlmann’s scoring system 
in which the 1Q of an adult is calculated as i! 
probably would have been at the age of ten. 

*'To see if any differences existed between co! 
relations using mental ages or [Q’s as measures, 
correlations using the mental age were made 00 
certain groups as samples; the results were ¢s- 
sentially the same. 

* Because of the disproportionately large num- 
ber of college graduates in this sampling the 
two tests were correlated on a smaller group 
in which the number of college graduates was 
reduced to the per cent found in the popula- 
tions of the states of Iowa, West Virginia, and 
Illinois as reported by Warren S$. Thompson. 
rhe relationship was not appreciably affected 
for the correlation obtained for this group was 
798 + .024 (52). 
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COMPARISON 


OF TWO INTELLIGENCE TESTS ADMINISTERED TO ADULTS 


TABLE 4 


STATISTICAL FINDINGS FOR STUDENT GROUP 
(Revised Stanford-Binet, Forms L and M, and Kuhlmann Developmental Scale) 


Men 


Vomen 


| N_ | Mean | o 


N | Mean | 


Total 


Total 


S-B 138.40 8.04 


103 


K 16/10 147.29 29.55 


134.45 | 11.67 


101 


.604 | .063 


140.40 | 32.83 


Men and Women Combined 


Total Range 
| N | Mean | o | r | or Men | Women Combined 
S-B 136.40 | 10.70 108-152 | 86-152 86-152 
204 .541 | .049 
K 16/10 146.40 | 31.80 94-258 74-285 74-285 
K 16/10 cut 129.50 | 16.85 | .625 | .043 || 94-160 74-160 74-160 


nificantly beyond the one per cent level 
from the correlation obtained by use of 
uncut scores. The group thus became 
more homogeneous, as indicated by the 
decreased standard deviation, and the cor- 
relation was raised because the unduly 
high scores which overweighted one end 
of the distribution had been reduced. 
This change in range from 59 through 
285 to 59 through 166 illustrates the 
shifting of the high scores closer to the 
median. 

When the difference in IQ between 
the Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann 
on the same individual was considered, 
regardless of sign, the mean difference in 
IQ points between the Stanford-Binet 
and the Kuhlmann (16/10 cut) without 
regard to sign, was +16.84. One-fourth 
of the group did not show a difference 
greater than g points. In most cases the 
Stanford-Binet was the higher, as indi- 
cated by the means of the two tests. One 
possible explanation of the consistent 
difference in favor of the Stanford-Binet 
is that no one in the group had attended 
school within the last two years. The 
average person who. has been away from 


an educational situation for any period 
of time finds difficulty in working under 
pressure of time, as required by the 
Kuhlmann (14). In the second place, 
the more personal relationship between 
the subject and the examiner on the 
Stanford-Binet probably appeals more to 
the average person and may add greater 
motivation. The Stanford-Binet is also 
less abstract and less monotonously pre- 
sented. Finally, in some of the Stanford- 
Binet items, one can depend on past 
learning to a greater extent than one 
can in the Kuhlmann. 


B. RESULTS FOR THE STUDENT GROUP 
(N = 204) 


The results of the tests of the students 
are shown in Table 4. As can be seen, 
the differences were again small enough 
to be explained on the grounds of sam- 
pling. In general, the correlations were 
markedly lower than those for the nor- 
mal adults, since the students were a 
much more homogeneous group. 

On the whole, comparing these results 
with another Chicago study, it was 
found that the standard deviation of the 
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Stanford-Binet of the total group and 
subgroups of men were close to or less 
than the standard deviation of 9.9 ob- 
tained by this other study (2). However, 
the standard deviations of the total 
group, the total group of women, as 
well as two of the subgroups for women 
was greater. 

The differences in correlation which 
appeared between the M form of the 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann and 
the L form and the Kuhlmann were not 
statistically reliable. They can probably 
be explained chiefly by the small size 
of the samples, the use of the uncut 
scores, and the low ceiling possible on 
the Stanford-Binet in comparison to the 
Kuhlmann. Inspection of the groups 
showed no definite clues to the reason. 

When the men students were grouped 
together (Table 4) and the Kuhlmann 
was scored on the usual 16/10 basis, the 
correlation was .515 + .o72. The corre- 
lation of .604 + .o63 for the women was 
somewhat higher. For the entire 204 
men and women students, the correla- 
tion between the two tests was .541 + 
.049. When the cuts were made, the cor- 
relation was raised to .625 + .043, again 
a statistically reliable difference. As in 
the case of the normal adult group, the 
student group thus became more homo- 
geneous, as indicated by the decreased 
standard deviations, and the correlation 
was raised because the numerous unduly 
high scores on the Kuhlmann no longer 
existed. The upper end of the range 
dropped from 285 to 160, which was 
more reasonable but actually perhaps 
somewhat low for the calibre of this 
group. 

The mean difference in IQ points be- 
tween the Stanford-Binet and the Kuhl- 
mann (16/10 cut), without regard to 
sign, was +11.53. Almost half of the 
group did not have a difference greater 
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than g points. As indicated by the means 
of the two tests, the uncut Kuhlmann 
tended to be higher, but the difference 
was not as consistent as it was in the 
reverse direction for the normal adults. 
The cut Kuhlmann tended to be lower. 
Many of the students, of course, achieved 
a maximal rating on the Stanford-Binet. 


C. RESULTS FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 
Group (N = 91) 


Since the median chronological age 
for the mentally defective group was 
higher than that of most feebleminded 
groups studied, the results tended to 
bring out what was to be expected from 
these studies; that is, that in groups ol 
individuals of low intelligence level, the 
more reliable results are obtained from 
the younger age groups (8, 46). 

The groups were all given the L form 
of the Stanford-Binet first. When the 
men and women were grouped together, 
the correlation for the total g1 was .770 
+ .043 (Table 5). None of the scores for 
this group was high enough to be al. 
fected by the suggested cut. The mean 
difference in IQ for the whole group, 
without regard to sign, was +7.56. The 
Stanford-Binet tended to be higher but 
was less consistently so for the women 
than for the men. It is difficult to state 
just how the tests were influenced, but 
the institutionalized women were much 
less cooperative in the test situation than 
the men. The factor of delinquency also 
played a greater part in the institution- 
alization of women than men, These re- 
sults, therefore, would confirm the rela 
tionship between the two tests reported 
by Carlton in his study of defectives (8). 


D. RESULTS FOR THE PATIENTS WITH 
CoNVULSIVE DisorDERS (N = 51) 


There was a statistically reliable dif- 
ference between the means of the Stan- 
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COM PARISON 


OF TWO INTELLIGENCE TESTS ADMINISTERED TO ADULTS 


ean TABLE 5 

lann STATISTICAL FINDINGS FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED ADULT GROUP, FOR PATIENTS WITH 

CONVULSIVE STATES, AND FOR PATIENTS WITH ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN 

- (Revised Stanford-Binet, Form L, and Kuhlmann Developmental Scale, Uncut) 

the 

ults. Men and Women Combined | Range 

‘wer. | N | Mean | a | r | or | Men Women | Combined 
eved 

Feebleminded Adults 

S-B 61.69 Q.O1 | 50-82 42-79 42-82 
D gt | .043 
K 16/10 55-09 7-37 || 45-73 38-68 38-73 

age Patients with Convulsive States 

ss S-B 99.79 23.12 | 54-140 
ided 51 .064 | 

= K 16/10 80.38 19.82 44-122 
rom Patients with Organic Disease of the Brain 

s ol 

the S-B 100.08 18.84 | 62-143 
43 -696 079 | 

from K 16/10 74.04 15.09 52-118 
form ford-Binet and the Kuhlmann in the _ closer to the average ability of the gen- 
the convulsive group. The standard devia- eral population than that reviewed by 
ther, tions for both tests were also in the Hebb (18), since most of these cases 
770 neighborhood of 20 points, and the cor- tended to cluster within the average 
s for relation remained fairly high, .736-+ range on the Stanford-Binet. The differ- 
> al .064 (Table 5). The mean difference in ence was apparently fairly consistent, for 
nean 1Q, without regard to sign, was +21.12; the correlation was .696 + .o7g (Table 
oup, this is almost as large as that for the total 5). The mean difference in IQ points be- 
The emotionally disturbed, and larger than tween the two tests on the same indi- 
but for any other total group except the or- vidual, without regard to sign, was 
men ganic. The direction of the change was +26.30, the largest median difference to 
state quite consistently towards a lower Kuhl- be observed. Less than 5 per cent of the 
but mann. Only fifteen per cent of the cases group differed by not more than g points 
auch showed a difference in IQ of g points or in IQ. Whereas less than 2 per cent of 
than less. The only three cuts for speed were the normal adult and student popula- 
also too small to alter the distribution. tions had shown differences greater than 
tion- 39 points, 20.9 per cent of the patients 
€ re: E, RESULTS FOR THE PATIENTS WITH OR- with organic disease of the brain showed 
rela GANIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN (N = 43) as great or greater a discrepancy between 
yrted The patients with organic disease of the two tests. The only cut for speed was 
5 (8). the brain also showed a statistically re- small, and did not affect the correlation. 
= liable difference between the means of 

the two tests. From the mean of 100.08 beet 

| tor the Stanford-Binet, the average rat- Emotional Dystunsancs (N = 119) 
dif- ing dropped to 74.04 on the Kuhlmann. Although the number of the entire 
Stan- 


The group, therefore, seemed to be 


emotionally disturbed group was not 


= 
if 
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it was felt to be desirable to dif- 
ferentiate the group in terms of sex, 
diagnosis, and school attendance. There- 
fore, the functional group was divided, 
after being considered as a complete 
unit, into adult and student groups, the 
criteria for the student group being the 
same as they had been for the unselected 
student group. It was also divided on 


large, 
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mann for the entire adult functional 
group was .637 + .064. The correlation 
for the cut Kuhlmann scores was .756 
+ .046. 

When the adult emotionally disturbed 
group was divided into those diagnosed 
as neurotic and those diagnosed as psy. 
chotic, the following correlations for the 
neurotic group were obtained. The cut 


TABLE 6 
STATISTICAL FINDINGS FOR PATIENTS WITH EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


eenaareae Stanford-Binet, Form L, and Kuhlmann Developmental Scale, Uncut and ee) 


Men and 


| Range 


| N | Mean | o | r | or | 


Adult Neurotics 


S-B 66 | 120.71 | 21.45 | | 66-152 
| .780 .048 
K 16/10 uncut 102.08 | 29.44 | | 55-208 
K 16/10 cut 98.89 | 23.30 | .783 | .032 | 35-154 
Entire Adult Emotionally Disturbed 
S-B 85 120.74 | 20.06 | | 83-152 66-149 66-1 
.637 | .064 | 
K 16/10 uncut 102.50 | 33.00 | 56-259 55-166 55-259 
K 16/10 cut | 98.85 | 23.49 .756 | .046 56-160 55-149 55-160 
Combined Adults and Students 
S-B 113 | 121.23 | | 20.63 | 83-152 66-152 66-152 
= | | 704 | .047 
K 16/10 uncut 106.27 l's4.96 56-259 55-196 55-259 
K 16/10 cut | 101.58 | 24.91 | .777 | -037 er 55-160 


the basis of neurotic and — diag- 
nostic classifications. 

The adult group totaled 85, 66 of 
whom were diagnosed as neurotic, and 
1g as psychotic. The distribution accord- 
ing to sex for this group was 42-43. The 
entire student group numbered 28. 

The majority of the functional cases 
belonged in the L, group. The standard 
deviations were most like those for the 
normal adult group (see Tables 3 and 
6). The Stanford-Binet means without 


exception were greater than those for 


the Kuhlmann test. The correlation of 
the Stanford-Binet and the uncut Kuhl- 


changed the correlation oie slightly. 
The correlation for the neurotic group 
when uncut was .780 + .048; with the 
cut, it was .783 + .og2 (Table 6). 
When the students’ and adults were 
considered as one group the correlation 
for the uncut scores was .764 — .047, and 
-777 + .037 for the cut. When this en- 
tire group was divided by sex, the corre- 
lation for the men was .648 + .078 (cut, 
* Because of the small number included in 
the student functional group no further sub- 
divisions were considered feasible. The correla- 
tion for this group on the uncut scores of the 
Kuhlmann was .791 + .076; on the cut it was 


raised to .849 + .053, a statistically reliable 
difference at the one per cent level of confidence. 
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747 + 059); for the women, .770 + 
054 (cut, .813 + .045). 

It was found that dividing the entire 
group of emotionally disturbed into the 
smaller subgroups of student and non- 
student, men and women, or psychotic 
and neurotic did not bring out any sta- 
tistically reliable differences in the cor- 
relations except in the case of the psy- 
chotic and neurotic adults, in which a 
statistically reliable difference almost at 
the one per cent level of confidence was 
found in the correlation between the 
uncut Kuhlmann and the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet. 

In general, the mean differences in 1Q 
points were large, more comparable with 
the differences for the organic patho- 
logical cases than for the normal adults 
or students. The one exception occurred 
in the case of the emotionally disturbed 
students whose mean difference was 
higher than that of the unselected stu- 
dent group but somewhat lower than 
that of the normal adult group. The 
mean difference for the adult group, 
without regard to sign, was +23.65; for 
the adult neurotic group, +23.36; for 
the student group, +15.57; and for the 
entire emotionally disturbed group 
+21.65. The direction of the shift re- 
flected the fact that the Stanford-Binet 
scores were generally the higher. In 
summary, the differences between the 
two tests were much larger for the emo- 
tionally disturbed than for the un- 
selected adults, whereas the differences 
between the tests for the students with 
emotional difficulties remained more like 
those of the normal students. 


G. THe NATURE OF THE TESTs IN RELA- 
TION TO THE RESULTS 


In general, the means for the various 
groups reach the levels which one might 
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expect for the particular selection in- 
volved (Figure 1). For example, the 
means of the Stanford-Binet for the stu- 
dents are very high, while those of the 
normal adults and the emotionally dis- 
turbed cases are somewhat lower. How- 
ever, the means for these two groups are 
surprisingly similar. The means for the 
Kuhlmann are consistently lower than 
the means for the Stanford-Binet. Both 
the normal adult group and the group 
of emotionally disturbed patients consist 
largely of brighter than average individ- 
uals, as brought out by the mean of the 
Stanford-Binet. The clinical impression 
was that the normal adult group was 
somewhat above average, a fact confirmed 
by the occupational groupings which were 
weighted toward the higher levels. 

Whether the Stanford-Binet is a valid 
estimate of adult intelligence, and es- 
pecially of superior intelligence, is cer- 
tainly open to question. Undoubtedly, it 
is a much better measure for those in- 
dividuals whose test results do not utilize 
the upper levels of the test. It is regret- 
table that the Stanford-Binet abruptly 
becomes such an ineffectual instrument 
at the upper levels when it has tapped so 
many diversified areas and has provided 
such an adequate diagnostic measure at 
the lower levels. At the Superior Adult 
levels, vocabulary and rote recall are 
emphasized disproportionately. Many 
functions are tapped through the Aver- 
age Adult level, but cease to be meas- 
ured beyond this stage. 

The Kuhlmann, on the other hand, 
may give spuriously low results for those 
who rarely read from the moment com- 
pulsory instruction ceases. In addition, 
for those who have been out of school, 
the work under pressure of time and the 
quick shifts of types of subtests may also 
tend to lower the Kuhlmann rating. Un- 
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Fic. 1. The Ranges, Means, and Standard Deviations on the Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann 
(Uncut) Scales for all Groups. 


doubtedly, this explains why at least who have worked with patients who 
some of the normal adults tended to have had operations on the brain (16). 
have lower Kuhlmann scores. Another That the Stanford-Binet IQ can remain 
reason may exist in the inequivalency of practically unaltered after the removal 
standardization of the two tests. of entire lobes of the brain may perhaps 

One of the criticisms of the Stanford- imply an insensitivity of the test beyond 
Binet type of test has come from those certain limits. It must, of course, be re- 
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membered that although the IQ on the 
Stanford-Binet may not change signifi- 
cantly, markedly different internal. pat- 
terns may appear if certain year levels 
are included in testing. For instance, in 
some types of organic disorders, the 
spatial tests are very significant, but if 
those year levels were not included in 
the testing of a particular individual, 
then the resulting patterns will not be 
diagnostically helpful. Also, the type of 
organic disorder makes a great deal of 
difference in the type of pattern ob- 
tained. The frontal lobe case, on the 
whole, usually has a very different type 
of pattern from that of the occipital case, 
and both depend on the amount of or- 
ganic involvement. 

In contrast, a lowering of functional 
ability, be it due to organic or func- 
tional causes, is reflected in the groups 
presented in this study in an appreciable 
lowering of the Kuhlmann IQ, as well 
as the speed and accuracy scores. The 
greater capacity of the Kuhlmann to 
show changes may be due to the nature 
of the test itself and to its effect on the 
individual tested. The test has a greater 
variety of items and provides a very 
short period for execution. The indi- 
vidual must have the capacity to pick 
out relevant points as well as the ability 
to shift his set constantly. It has been 
put forth that an individual is capable 
of productive thinking when he is able 
not only to work out relationships, 
either in the abstract or concrete areas, 
but also is sufficiently flexible to con- 
tinue shifting his hypotheses until a satis- 
factory solution is achieved (59). There- 
fore, it would seem that the constant re- 
orientation of the subject’s attitude to 
new items in the spiral omnibus type 
of test is not a defect as indicated by 
Cattell (10), but rather, a marked asset, 
as suggested by these results. 


OF TWO INTELLIGENCE TESTS ADMINISTERED TO ADULTS 


The standard deviation of the normal 
adult group on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet was 20.8. This was higher than 
those obtained by Terman on children, 
but certainly is in line with the more re- 
cent studies on adults which indicate 
that the standard deviations probably 
would be in the neighborhood of 20 
points (10, 49). 

The standard deviations for the Kuhl- 
mann tend to be greater than those for 
the Stanford-Binet in the normal adult, 
student, and emotionally disturbed 
groups. This one would expect from the 
greater range possible on the Kuhlmann. 
In the feebleminded, where the group 
is very homogeneous and the possible 
range of performance on either test is 
limited, the standard deviations of both 
tests are approximately equal. The re- 
verse tendency, however, occurs in the 
patients with organic involvement, for 
in both the organic and the convulsive 
groups the standard deviations of the 
Stanford-Binet exceed those of the Kuhl- 
mann. The consistent slowing down of 
reactions is sufficient to produce a 
marked constrictive effect on the range 
of the Kuhlmann scores. Also, the per- 
formance on the Stanford-Binet is 
greatly variable, some types of tests hav- 
ing withstood the onslaught of the dis- 
ease and other types having been mark- 
edly affected. On the other hand, the 
Kuhlmann tests, depending less upon 
past learning, are affected much more 
consistently. 

Dependence upon various types of 
past learning in the items of general in- 
telligence tests has been criticized. Hart- 
son concluded from his research that 
memory for the techniques used in arith- 
metical computations dims from lack of 
practice (17). McFarland’s research also 
indicated that the recency of having had 
mathematical practice affected the re- 
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sults (36). The Kuhlmann relies less 
upon items involving learned arithmeti- 
cal processes than probably any other 
general intelligence test. This should be 
considered a strength of the Kuhlmann, 
for so many studies have used tests which 
were as much as one-fourth mathemati- 
cal in content, from which they have 
concluded that intelligence score curves 
reach a high point at 18 years of age and 
then decline (37). One cannot but ques- 
tion whether this peak was reached at 
this particular age because the tests had 
been given at the most optimal time for 
recalling learned mathematical processes. 

All of the correlations obtained are 
statistically reliable and most of them 
are of high order. As might be expected 
from the homogeneity of the groups, 
the lowest correlation is found for the 
group of students. The emotionally dis- 
turbed student group, followed closely 
by the normal adult group, show the 
highest relationship between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann. 

The statistical reliability of the differ- 
ences between the correlation of the 
diagnostic groups was computed, and 
very few statistically reliable differences 
between the correlations of the groups 
emerged. The only clear-cut differences 
were established between the students 
and the other categories, with the excep- 
tion of the organic group. The statisti- 
cal reliability at the one per cent level 
of confidence of the difference between 
the correlations of the normal adults and 
the students justifies the separation 
which was made on empirical grounds, 
and, therefore, emphasizes the dangers 
of using only students in standardization 
groups (10). 

Although the correlations between the 
two tests were high for all groups, as 
brought out above, the reason was found 
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in the consistency of the difference be. 
tween the tests rather than in identity 
of the obtained results. With the excep- 
tion of the student group and the feeble. 
minded, the Kuhlmann rating tended to 
average 20 points below that of the 
Stanford-Binet, and the consistency of 
this relationship can be seen from com. 
parisons of the mean of the two tests. 

When the differences between the 
means of the two tests in each group 
were tested, the statistical reliability of 
the difference in each group was found 
to be well in excess of the one per cent 
level. Even where the difference between 
the means was only seven points, the 
significance of the difference was at the 
one per cent level of confidence. 


The differences between the means of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann 
showed an equal amount of statistical reliabil- 
ity between the normal and the pathological 
groups. Since the significant differences between 
the groups could not be discerned statistically 
from the comparison of the two means, the 
differences between the means of the Stanford 
Binet from group to group and the differences 
between the means of the Kuhlmann for all 
groups were established. When this was done, 
statistically reliable differences at the one per 
cent level of confidence appeared between the 
same groups on the Revised Stanford-Binet as 
were found on the Kuhlmann. The only non- 
reliable relationships on either test occurred 
between the emotionally disturbed groups and 
the normal adults; the organic and the convul- 
sive groups; and the subdivisions of the emo 
tionally disturbed group. 

Since the comparisons of the two means within 
each group and the comparison of each mean 
from group to group did not reveal any clea! 
cut differences between the various diagnostic 
classifications, the number of IQ points by 
which the Kuhimann and the Revised Stanford 
Binet test differed in each individual record was 
computed regardless of sign. The statistical re- 
liability of the difference between groups 0! 
the mean differences in IQ points could then be 
tested. The normal adults showed a statistically 
reliable difference at the one per cent level of 
confidence between all other groups except the 
emotionally disturbed students and the con- 
vulsives. The normal adult and the convulsive 
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groups showed a statistically reliable difference 
in IQ points at the five per cent level of confi- 
dence. 

With the student group, essentially the same 
differences in statistical reliability in IQ points 
emerged, the only exception being that the con- 
vulsive group showed a statistically reliable 
difference at the one per cent level of confidence 
rather than at the five per cent level. This 
group, like the normal adult group, failed to 
show any statistical reliability in IQ point dif- 
ferences from the student emotionally disturbed 
group. 

When the organic group was compared with 
the other categories, less reliable differences 
were observed. In four cases, the normal adults, 
the students, the feebleminded, and the emo- 
tionally disturbed students, there was a statis- 
tically reliable difference at the one per cent 
level of confidence. No statistical reliability in 
the IQ point differences appeared between the 
organic group and the convulsive or the total 
emotionally disturbed group. Because of the or- 
ganic pathology represented in both the pa- 
tients with convulsive states and those with 
focal lesions, one was not surprised that no 
statistically reliable differences in IQ were re- 
vealed. The lack of differentiation between the 
emotionally disturbed group and the organic 
pathological groups is more difficult to explain 
but it may be accounted for by the emotional 
overlay which is a part of the picture of any 
organic condition, Since one manner in which 
most patients with organic involvement control 
their decreased efficiency is by compulsive de- 
fenses, this, coupled with the fact that a large 
number of the patients diagnosed as neurotic 
showed compulsive characteristics, may also in 
part account for this lack of differentiation be- 
tween the two groups. 

\s one would have expected, the pattern of 
the mean differences in IQ points between the 
convulsive group and the other classifications 
followed that of the organic group almost iden- 
tically. The only exceptions occurred in the 
comparison of the convulsive group with the 
normal adults, and the emotionally disturbed 
students, where the statistical reliability of the 
difference dropped to the five per cent level of 
confidence. The group of convulsive patients was 
outstanding for the reason that it presented so 
many who continued to function at an average 
level. For this reason, undoubtedly, the differ- 
ences between this group and the normal adults 
were not more clear-cut. 

The mean difference in IQ points between the 
feebleminded group and those of the others 
showed statistically reliable differences beyond 
the one per cent level for all groups. 

When the mean differences in IQ points be- 


tween the entire emotionally disturbed group 
were compared with the normal adults, the 
students, the feebleminded, and the functional 
student group, reliable differences beyond the 
one per cent level of confidence emerged. The 
lack of reliable differentiation between the con- 
vulsive and organic groups, and the emo- 
tionally disturbed, has already been discussed. 
As would have been expected, no statistically 
reliable differences occurred when the entire 
group of emotionally disturbed were compared 
with the adult functional group or the neurotic 
adult subdivision. This similarity is not surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the psychotic pa- 
tients included in the emotional adult group 
were an extremely small percentage of the total, 
and that the adults formed a much larger 
percentage of the entire emotionally disturbed 
group than did the students. 

When the differences of the means of the 
Kuhlmann, of the Revised Stanford-Binet, and 
of the IQ point difference between the two 
tests were compared, it was apparent that in 
a surprisingly large percentage of comparisons 
the Kuhlmann alone or the Stanford-Binet alone 
differentiated significantly between the groups, 
as did the mean difference in IQ points which 
combined the results of the two tests. The 
following combinations of groups were equally 
well differentiated by either test alone or by 
the difference in IQ points between the tests: 
the students and the normal adults, the organic 
pathological cases and the functional student 
cases, the organic pathological groups and the 
feebleminded group, the normal adults and the 
feebleminded, and all pathological classifications 
and the feebleminded. No statistically reliable 
difference occurred between the convulsive and 
the organic groups, and between the total func- 
tional group and its adult and adult neurotic 
components in any of the three comparisons. 

The means of the Kuhlmann and the means 
of the Stanford-Binet differentiated reliably 
between the organic pathological cases and the 
total functional group, and between the stu- 
dents and the emotionally disturbed students. 
The mean differences in IQ points between the 
two tests failed to show any statistically reliable 
differentiations when these comparisons were 
made. 

On the other hand, the means of the Kuhl- 
mann and of the Stanford-Binet failed to show 
any significant difference between the normal 
adults and the emotionally disturbed group, and 
between the functional student cases and the 
entire functional group and its adult subdivi- 
sions, whereas the difference between the mean 
differences in IQ points did show statistically 
reliable variation. 
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A. THE FINDINGS ON THE SPEED SCORE 


EFINITE tendencies appeared be- 
D tween the different groups with 
respect to the speed scores (Table 7). A 
difference, statistically reliable at the 
one per cent level of confidence, was 
found between the mean speed score of 
the normal adults and those of the stu- 
dents, the organic group and the con- 
vulsive group. On the other hand, no 


CHAPTER V 


DISCUSSION OF THE SPEED, ACCURACY, AND 
VARIABILITY SCORES 


TABLE 7 


feebleminded individuals achieved speed 
within scorable limits. 

The mean speed score of the student 
group differed reliably beyond the one 
per cent level of confidence from the 
mean speed scores of all the other groups. 

It was interesting to note that the mean 
speed scores of the organic groups differed 
reliably at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence from the speed scores of all other 


Speed 


Accuracy 
Diagnostic Classification — 

| Median | Mean Median Mean 

Normal adults. . . 102.00 | 101.41 97.00 | 97.65 

114.00 | 114.50 104.00 103.38 

Feeble-minded adults. . . Minimal Minimal Minimal Minimal 

Patients with diagnosis of convulsive state | 85.00 88.06 95.00 95.24 

Patients with organic disease of the brain. . | 85.00 86.31 93.00 93.20 
Patients with emotional disturbance. 

x 94.00 104.42 IOI .00 98.90 

Students... 105.50 105.50 102.00 100. 28 

Total. . 97.00 99.00 IOI 99.30 


reliable differences were 
found between the mean speed scores of 
the normal adults and the emotionally 
disturbed group or its adult or student 
subdivisions. 

The fact that the emotionally dis- 
turbed group was made up of more in- 
dividuals with neurotic than psychotic 
diagnoses and the fact that the emotion- 
ally disturbed group was of high calibre 
would tend to uphold the finding that 
there were no appreciable differences in 
the speed with which they worked. 

No numerical comparisons, of course, 
could be made with the speed score of 
the feebleminded with any other group 
because only about one-fourth of the 


statistically 
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groups except the convulsive group. Clin- 
ically, one would not expect a significant 
difference between the speed of the or- 
ganic and the convulsive groups. 

The mean speed score of the convul- 
sive group showed statistically reliable 
differences from the mean speed scores of 
all groups except the organic group, 
which has already been brought out. 

The entire emotionaliy disturbed 
group, as well as the adult and student 
subdivisions, differed reliably with re- 
gard to speed from all other major 
groups except the normal adults. This 
lack of differentiation from the normal 
adult group may suggest that, in so far 
as speed is an indication of functioning, 
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MEAN AND MEDIAN SPEED AND ACCURACY SCORES ON THE KUHLMANN SCALE 
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the normal adult group, as any un- 
selected adult group, may have possessed 
certain unstable tendencies. 

The marked differences between these 
groups in the median speed scores re- 
afirm the fact brought out by previous 
investigators, among them McFarland, 
who stated that speed of reactions is 
one of the most important factors in 
individual differences in ability to react 
to mental tasks (36). According to these 
results, the speed of reaction may be 
influenced by functional as well as by 
organic factors, 


B. THE FINDINGS ON THE ACCURACY 
SCORE 


In general, the accuracy score shows 
very much the same general pattern ob- 
served in the speed score on the different 
groups. The mean accuracy score of the 
normal adult group differed reliably at 
the one per cent level of confidence 
only between the students and between 
the organic group. At the five per cent 
level of confidence, there was a statisti- 
cally reliable difference between the ac- 
curacy scores of the normal adult group 
and the convulsive and the entire emo- 
tionally disturbed group and the stu- 
dent division of the emotionally dis- 
turbed. Interestingly enough, the only 
group which did not show a statistically 
reliable difference from the normal 
adults in the accuracy score was the 
adult emotionally disturbed group. 
Again, in accuracy as in speed, the normal 
students differed significantly from every 
other group, The accuracy score fol- 
lowed the patterns of the speed score in 
the organic group in that the only non- 
reliable relationship was found between 
the convulsive group. 

The emotionally disturbed group 
showed statistically reliable differences 
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at the one per cent level of confidence 
in the relationship of the accuracy score 
between the different groups, with the 
exception of the already above-men- 
tioned normal adult group. The adult 
emotionally disturbed group differed 
reliably from the students and from the 
groups showing organic pathology, but 
failed to differ reliably from the entire 
emotionally disturbed group and its stu- 
dent subdivision, and the already men- 
tioned normal adult group. The student 
emotionally disturbed group showed 
statistically reliable differences from all 
groups except the entire group of emo- 
tionally disturbed and its adult subdivi- 
sions. 


C. COMPARISON OF THE SPEED AND 
ACCURACY SCORES 


The speed and accuracy scores among 
the students, both unselected and dis- 
turbed, were definitely much _ higher 
than those found in any other group. In 
addition, the speed score was definitely 
higher than the accuracy score among 
the students, although the accuracy was 
also above 100. For the normal adults, 
the speed score was slightly above norms 
while the accuracy was somewhat below 
norms; actually, both scores were close 
to the 103 mark. The opposite tendency 
appeared in the convulsive and organic 
cases, for the speed in most cases was 
appreciably lower than the accuracy. 
There was less difference between the 
speed and accuracy scores in the entire 
emotionally disturbed group than in any 
other. 

In general, the median scores tended 
to give a more adequate picture of the 
different groups since the few deviant 
scores did not obscure the general tend- 
ency of the speed score to lag behind 
the accuracy score in the pathological 
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cases, both the organic and psychogenic. 
There was no marked discrepancy be- 
tween the mean and median measures 
in any group except the adult emotion- 
ally disturbed, where the median fell 10 
points below the mean. The median 
speed score showed a marked downward 
trend while the accuracy remained fairly 
normal for this group. 

The median accuracy score of the emo- 
tionally disturbed group was somewhat 
higher than that of the normal adult 
group. One factor which may have been 
responsible for this was the fact that 
those with compulsive tendencies may 
have raised the average for the adult 
functional group as a whole. The cases 
with organic pathology differed from the 
functional group in that the accuracy 
rating often fell below average, and the 
speed score dropped to a phenomenally 
low point. In these cases, the accuracy 
and speed were both down, with the 
speed score much the lower. In the 
feebleminded group, both speed and ac- 
curacy were likely to fall still lower than 
those of any other group; in fact, the 
scores usually fell below the measurable 
level. 

The maximum accuracy score possible 
on the Kuhlmann is much lower than 
the maximum speed score, and, there- 
fore, because of the limited number of 
test items, the accuracy score cannot ever 
reach the high level achieved by the 
speed score. 

Therefore, the findings support the 
hypothesis that the speed with which an 
individual functions is lowered appreci- 
ably in the pathological cases; and, in 
general, those suffering from organic 
pathology have a lower speed score than 
the psychogenic cases. As was predicted, 
the accuracy score was not affected to as 
great an extent as the speed factor. With- 
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out question, the speed of the student 
group, and also of the students suffering 
from emotional disturbance, was mark. 
edly higher than the median speed score 
of any of the other groups. 

In general, the speed and accuracy 
scores of the clinical groups showed 
very similar patterns in the statistically 
reliable differences between the means. 
There was a very reliable difference be- 
tween all the groups in the speed score, 
with the exception that the speed score 
of the organic and convulsive groups, 
and the emotionally disturbed patients 
and normal adults did not show any 
significant differentiation. In the case of 
the accuracy score, the same non-reliabil- 
ity emerged between the organic and 
convulsive groups. 


D. COMPARISON OF THE SPEED AND 
ACCURACY SCORES WITH PERFORMANCE 


Because of the numerous references 
in the literature stating that age influ- 
ences speed of performance, these two 
factors were correlated for the normal 
adult group. The correlation between 
the speed scores and age for the entire 
range of this group of 251 adults was 
—.020 + .063. When the data _ were 
checked for non-linearity, the correla- 
tion ratio of .282 + .o58 revealed a sig- 
nificant trend towards a negative relation- 
ship between age and speed. Although the 
younger individuals in the group tended 
to have the higher speed scores, as was to 
be expected, an equally large number 
achieved speed scores as low as, or lower 
than, those of the older individuals. 

An interesting corollary result was 
that those of the group whose ages were 
38 or above failed to achieve speed scores 
above 116, whereas the group under 38 
had achieved much higher scores, with 
no appreciable difference between the 
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youngest and the oldest within the age 
range 18 through 38. In the normal 
adult group were 40 individuals whose 
ages ranged from 38 through 62. The 
mean speed score for this age division 
was 98.5, and the mean accuracy score, 
96.5. 

In contrast to these scores were those 
obtained for the group whose ages were 
37 or less. The mean speed score for the 
younger age group was 103.3, reliably 
different beyond the one per cent level 
of confidence from that of the older age 
division. The mean accuracy score for 
the younger age division was 97.9, which 
did not differ reliably from the mean ac- 
curacy score of the older group. Because 
of the small number of cases, no specific 
conclusions could be drawn from the 
tendencies when the cases were divided 
by decades. However, there did seem to 
be a tendency in each decade for the low 
speed scores to be balanced with an 
equally great number of cases in which 
the speed scores were well above 100. In 
the case of the accuracy scores, one was 
struck with the much narrower range of 
the scores. Few made phenomenally low 
or high scores; most of the scores tended 
to cluster close to the mean. It can be 
seen, therefore, that the results of this 
study of the speed and accuracy scores 
of the Kuhlmann corroborate the find- 
ings of previous studies of speed and 
power, in that the mean speed score of 
the older age group differed reliably 
lrom that of the younger age division, 
while the mean accuracy score failed to 
show any statistically reliable differentia- 
tion between the younger and older age 
groups. 

There are also statements in the litera- 
ture to the effect that speed declines 
faster than power (10, 37, 38, 39). No 
direct comparison between the scores 


could be made since they are in unequal 
units. It was established that the mean 
accuracy score is .55 of the maximal 
points possible, whereas the mean speed 
score has dropped to .32, a difference 
which is statistically reliable between 
the .og and the .o5 level of confidence. 
However, the mean speed score of the 
older age group did not begin to ap- 
proximate the decline observed in the 
pathological cases, and a much greater 
discrepancy occurred between the speed 
and accuracy scores in the pathological 
groups, especially in those with organic 
involvement (11), It was interesting to 
find that the results of individually ad- 
ministered tests correlated so closely 
with group test results, since the motiva- 
tion of individuals can differ so mark- 
edly from that of groups. 

An attempt was made to see what 
effect vocational placement had on the 
speed and accuracy scores. Unfortu- 
nately, by chance, most of the group fell 
into one vocational level and hence no 
conclusions could be made from the few 
cases found in the other categories. 

In the same way as the relationship 
between speed and age had been worked 
out, accuracy and age for the normal 
adult group were correlated. The cor- 
relation was .008 + .o63, and the cor- 
relation ratio was .337 +.056, thus 
establishing a significant trend toward 
non-linearity. The youngest and the old- 
est in the group tended to have the low- 
est accuracy scores. 


E. THE FINDINGS ON THE VARIABILITY 
SCORE 


Another score which Kuhlmann 
hoped would be useful as a diagnostic 
measure, in addition to the speed and 
accuracy scores, was the variability score. 
In order to discover just what signifi- 
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cance this measure might have, many re- 
lationships were investigated such as. vari- 
ability and IQ; variability and speed: 
variability and accuracy; variability and 
the difference between the Kuhlmann 
and the Stanford-Binet scores; variabil- 
ity in relation to age and sex; and the 
effect of the number of years the patient 
had been out of school upon the vari- 
ability scores. An attempt was made to 
discover possible differences in variabil- 
ity scores between the patients who had 
undergone brain surgery and those with 
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organic involvement who had not been 
operated, and also, to investigate any 
consistent differences in this measure 
which might appear between these pa- 
tients and those with emotional disturb- 
ance. Also, the organic group was 
divided into those patients in which the 
pathology had progressed rapidly and 
those in which the pathology had pro- 
gressed slowly, in order to determine 
what difference, if any, this factor would 
produce in the test results. Most of these 
attempts proved to be fruitless. 
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CHAPTER VI 


IMPLICATIONS 


A, DIAGNOSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF IQ Dir- 
FERENCES BETWEEN THE STANFORD-BINET 
AND THE KUHLMANN TESTS 


n addition to their value as measures 
I of intelligence, the comparative 
scores obtained on the two tests and the 
speed, accuracy, and variability with 
which the individual works may furnish 
valuable diagnostic clues. In the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Clinics the use of both 
tests on the same patients has been con- 
sidered very helpful. 

Of course, as was to be expected, the 
possible differences between the two 
tests in the feebleminded group were 
limited because of the narrow range of 
IQ and limited performance. The Stan- 
ford-Binet and Kuhlmann scores of more 
than half of the feebleminded individ- 
uals differed not more than g points, and 
the mean difference for the entire group, 
without regard to sign, was = 7.56. 
Similarly, almost half of the student 
group varied not more than g points 
from one test to the other, with a mean 
difference of + 11.53. In the normal 
adult group, only one-fourth varied not 
more than g points, while the mean dif- 
ference of ++ 16.84 was definitely higher 
than in the student and feebleminded 
groups. 

However, a large difference in IQ 
points was found more frequently in the 
pathological cases. In the convulsive and 
organic groups the range of difference 
in IQ points was the same. However, of 
the pathological groups, the organic 
group stood out as having the least 
agreement between the two types of 
tests. ‘he adult functional cases fol- 
lowed the pattern established by the or- 
ganic pathological cases much more 
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closely than did the student functional 
cases; in fact, the student functional 
group was surprisingly similar to the 
non-pathological student and adult 
groups. 

In general, a difference in IQ points 
between the Stanford-Binet and the 
Kuhlmann tests of 17 or more points 
suggests the need for further investiga- 
tion of emotional or organic disturb- 
ance, since the mean differences for the 
pathological cases were found to be more 
than 17 points. The single exception to 
this statement in the pathological cases 
was found among the students with emo- 
tional disturbance. This emphasizes the 
fact that test results of students should 
be kept distinct from test results of 
adults in general. 

The direction of the difference must 
also be kept in mind, for the students 
and the normal adults tended more fre- 
quently to have higher Kuhlmann scores 
than did the other groups. Although the 
Kuhlmann was often higher than the 
Stanford-Binet among the students, and 
occasionally among the normal adults, 
it was almost invariably lower than the 
Stanford-Binet among the pathological 
groups. 

A special word should be said about 
the feebleminded group with regard to 
IQ differences. The direction of the IQ 
differences was not as consistent as it was 
in the pathological cases, and in this 
particular group the direction of the 
difference was found to be less predict- 
able among the women than among the 
men. While 61.5 per cent of the group 
showed an IQ difference of not more 
than g points established by the Revised 
Stanford retests, g points may be very 
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important around the commitment level 
and may call for the use and careful 
evaluation of more than a single meas- 
ure, If the difference is great, it suggests 
the necessity for a review of the diagno- 
sis with a consideration of other possible 
factors besides feeblemindedness. 


B. DIAGNOsTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
SPEED, ACCURACY, AND VARIABILITY 
SCORES 


The difference between the scores of 
the two tests is not diagnostic in itself, 
but additional aids for differential diag- 
nosis can be obtained from the internal 
patterns as well as from the accuracy, 
speed, and variability scores of the Kuhl- 
mann. The comparative level. of these 
scores may be of value. 

Among the normal adults and the stu- 
dents the speed score was nearly always 
higher than the accuracy score, and 
speed, especially among the students, 
was often very high. Among the organic 
pathological groups the relationship was 
reversed. In the student functional cases, 
the speed remained higher than accuracy 
but did not reach as high a level as 
that of the unselected student. Accuracy 
for the adult functional cases remained 
fairly normal, with median speed drop- 
ping below average although the mean 
speed score failed to show the same tend- 
ency. The organic group differed from 
the emotionally disturbed adults in that 
the accuracy rating often fell below the 
average level also, and the speed score 
was extremely low. In the convulsive 
group, accuracy and speed were both 
down, with the speed score much the 
lower. The convulsive and the organic 
groups showed very similar trends in the 
speed and accuracy scores. In the feeble- 
minded, the speed and accuracy were 
likely to be minimal. 
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Although in general the rate of speed 
of the various clinical groups was signifi. 
cantly differentiated, a few exceptions 
did occur. The patient with convulsions 
could not react appreciably differently 
from the patient with focal lesions be- 
cause of their common organic involve. 
ment. The lack of differentiation be- 
tween the normal adult and emotionally 
disturbed group may well have reflected 
the fact that any unselected adult group 
may possess certain unstable tendencies. 

As might have been expected, the 
median accuracy score of the pathologi- 
cal cases was not as reliably different 
from that of the non-pathological as 
was the speed score since they apparently 
sacrificed speed to maintain their former 
level of efficiency. 

Speed and accuracy scores may be of 
additional help in vocational guidance, 
for they provide an indication of how 
the person approaches a task, An in- 
dividual who sacrifices accuracy for 
speed should not be encouraged to 
undertake certain types of occupations, 
and conversely, one who strives toward 
perfect accuracy would be too slow to 
be successful under work conditions 
stressing speed of performance. Also, 
when the need for accuracy is greatly 
overemphasized, the question of compul- 
sive tendencies arises, and the accuracy 
should no longer be considered an asset, 
but rather, symptomatic of emotional 
disturbance. A pharmacist or radio en- 
gineer is a representative of types of oc- 
cupations in which the accuracy of the 
individual is demanded and the speed 
factor is of lesser importance. 

The largest variability scores tended 
to be concentrated in the average in- 
telligence range in all groups. In gen- 
eral, those with low IQ scores tended to 
have low variability scores, but as the 
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1Q’s approached the average range, the 
variability increased noticeably, and 
again decreased as the superior and 
maximal scores were obtained. There- 
fore, the median variability scores of all 
other total groups were lower than the 
median variability score of the normal 
adult group. The student group, as well 
as individuals who achieved maximal or 
near maximal ratings, had lower vari- 
ability scores than did those in the 
average range; similarly the feeble- 
minded group or those individuals ob- 
taining low IQ scores had lower variabil- 
ity scores. 

Although the speed and accuracy 
scores had shown statistically reliable 
levels of difference between most of the 
well-defined groups, very few reliable 
relationships were brought out when the 
variability scores of the different groups 
were compared with each other. The stu- 
dent group was the only one which 
showed statistically reliable differences 
from a few of the other groups. The stu- 
dent group when compared with the 
normal adult group showed the only 
difference which was statistically reliable 
at the one per cent level of confidence. 

Experience with this measure is not 
sufficiently extended to make very posi- 
tive statements, but it appears that in 
records where individuals with IQ’s in 
the dull average classification or with 
superior or maximal intelligence have 
large variability scores, the reasons 
should be investigated. There are indi- 
cations that those with low IQ's, especi- 
ally on the Kuhlmann, who at the same 
time have high variability scores, are 
functioning below their potential level. 
Emotional blocking might account for 
the variable performance within the 
record, but one should keep in mind 
that regression may also be present. In 


the organic cases the high variability 
coupled with low IQ may be an indica- 
tion of the amount of deterioration. 

It must be remembered, however, that, 
since the men in all groups but the 
feebleminded tended to have consist- 
ently higher variability scores than the 
women, men would be expected to show 
greater variability than women. 

The possibilities suggested by the 1Q 
differences, speed, accuracy, and variabil- 
ity must, of course, be supported by 
evaluation of evidence within the tests 
themselves, for each type of case seems 
to have its own internal pattern. How- 
ever, development of this theme is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 


C. IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The detailed examination of these two tests 
has suggested both marked differences and 
similarities between the Revised Stanford-Binet 
and the Kuhlmann with respect to the general 
nature of the tests. This comprehensive study 
concerning the relationships of the tests has 
brought to light certain points which might be 
considered in working with either one or both 
of these tests or in adult test construction. 

The two tests utilize sufficiently different ap- 
proaches that when used together they can be 
clinically valuable. There is evidence that 
specific patterns on each test exist within the 
various groups, which are sufficiently distinct to 
differentiate them. Work has been done along 
this line with the Stanford-Binet (43) but very 
little exists to date for the Kuhlmann. Such 
patterns, once established and used with those 
available from other tests, should provide valu- 
able suggestions for further improvement of 
these or similar diagnostic tests. 

The re-standardization of the Kuhlmann scale 
is contemplated for the very near future. And 
such standardization should take into considera- 
tion some of the points brought out in this 
study. As has been noted, the speed score is a 
very valuable measure. However, in order to 
place it on a more solid foundation, several 
changes might be considered. As it now stands, 
the time limits are much too generous for the 
very bright individual. The speed score might 
be made more effective first by providing much 
shorter time limits than now exist. Another 
approach might be to use the same time limits 
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but to add more items. Both of these would 
involve new standardizations. The most simpli- 
fied method, the one suggested in the present 
study, is the cutting off of extra credits which 
obviously have been earned because of unusual 
dexterity and, in certain cases, familiarity with 
test procedure. In the 1933 revision, Kuhlmann 
used the median of the rights divided by the 
time scores (R/T) instead of giving credit for 
each successive test. If this material were still 
available, it would be desirable to find out wheth- 
er in this way the extremely high IQ’s which 
now occur in the maximal or very superior popu- 
lation might be eliminated. If the test were to be 
re-standardized completely, it would also be well 
to change some of the weak points in the in- 
dividual test items which now are obvious. 
Thus, results of this study have the following 
implications for future work with the Heinis 
growth curve, the Kuhlmann scale, and general 
test construction. Although the introduction of 
the Heinis growh curve to the Kuhlmann scale 
has proved of value, the present curve should be 
checked by further work. The upper end of the 
scale is especially weak and needs revision. 
When the Kuhlmann scale is re-standardized, 
several changes should be considered. It should 
be determined whether shorter time limits, addi- 
tional items, the suggested cutting of scores, or 
the use of medians would prove to be of the most 
satisfactory method of reducing phenomenally 
high scores which now result from the speed 
factor alone. 
The test results on the normal student popula- 
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tion as well as on those of the emotionally dis. 
turbed students have demonstrated outstand- 
ingly that tests standardized on the late teen age 
population or those who are still attending 
school are not suitable for the older age groups 
whose judgments and values have matured. 
Therefore, it would seem imperative that in the 
future, test standardization populations be clas- 
sified much more strenuously from the view. 
point of age and emotional adjustment than 
has been attempted in the past. 

It has frequently been stated, and should 
be re-stated, that our attempts to measure in- 
telligence have been concerned too much with 
the complexity of the surface aspects and have 
ignored the depths. This is true to a large ex- 
tent of both of the two tests considered here, 
particularly at certain levels, and of other tests 
developed for adults. 

Certainly, future attempts to measure intelli- 
gence should be directed toward the develop. 
ment of some new ideas which may make it 
possible to evaluate a person’s creativity and 
depth of intelligence, rather than what we 
now include in our concept of measured intelli- 
gence. Verbal recognition and reproduction now 
receive the greatest weight. The new test concept 
developed by Jastak would seem to be an answer 
to the chief criticism of the medical clinician 
that psychological test results fail to differentiate 
adequately those individuals whose reality con- 
tacts are greatly affected from those whose in- 
tellectual functioning remains at or near his 
previous maximal level. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TWEEN THE HYPOTHESES AND THE 
RESULTS 


1. Primary Hypotheses 
A. 


There should be a high degree of cor- 
respondence between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann on 
non-pathological groups, and less so 
for the pathological. 


The amount of agreement would de- 
crease in proportion to the severity of 
the pathological involvement; there- 
fore, the test results of patients with 
organic involvement should show less 
agreement between the two tests than 
those diagnosed as having functional 
disorders. 


. If the clinical divisions have been 


propertly set up, one would expect 
that the following classifications 
would be reliably differentiated from 
each other by a comparison of the 
IQ’s on the two tests: 

1. Normal adults 


(N = 251) 
2. Students 
(N = 204) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Results 


A. The correlations between the two 


tests were high for all groups, both 
non-pathological and _ pathological. 
The means of the two tests showed a 
consistent statistically reliable dis- 
crepancy in all groups. 


B. The amount of agreement decreased 


from the functional to the organic 
disorders. 


C. The diagnostic classifications were 


reliably differentiated from each 
other with the exception of the two 
organic pathological groups. 


1. The normal adults differed reli- 
ably in agreement between the 
Revised Stanford-Binet and the 
Kuhlmann from all other classi- 
fications, except from the func- 
tional student group. 

2. The students differed reliably in 
agreement between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann 
from all other groups, except the 
functional student group. On the 
basis of differences in correlations 
the student group alone was reli- 
ably different from the other 
groups except the two organic 

categories. 
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3. Feebleminded adults 
(N = 91) 


4. Patients with convulsive states 
(N = 51) 


5. Patients with organic disease of 
the brain 


(N = 43) 


6. Patients with emotional disturb- 
ance 
(N = 113) 


a. Student 
(N = 28) 


b. Adult 
(N = 85) 


c. Neurotic 
(N = 66) 


D. It was felt that a comparison of the 
results of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
with the Kuhlmann would be of 
more diagnostic value than the re- 
sults of either test alone. 
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3. The feebleminded were reliably 
differentiated in amount of agree. 
ment between Revised Stanford. 
Binet and Kuhlmann IQ’s from 
all other groups. 

4. Patients with convulsive states 
were reliably differentiated from 
others with the exception of the 
pathological groups; however, the 
student division of the functional 
group was deviant from the other 
pathological categories. 

5. Patients with organic disease of 
the brain differed from the other 
groups in exactly the same manner 
as had those with convulsive 
states. 

6. Patients with emotional disturb- 
ance differed reliably as a group 
from all other classifications in the 
same way as had the organic 
groups. There was no statistically 
reliable differentiation within its 
adult subdivisions. 

a. The student functional group 
resembled the normal adults 
and unselected students rather 
than the pathological division 
in amount of agreement be- 
tween Stanford-Binet and 
Kuhlmann IQ’s. 

b. The adult functional cases were 
identical with the main group, 
as was expected, for they 
formed the main portion ol 
that group. 

c. The neurotic adult group [ol- 
lowed the pattern established 
by the entire functional group. 


D. Either the Revised Stanford-Binet o! 


the Kuhlmann differentiated as reli- 
ably between the classifications as 
had the two tests used _ together. 
Identical groups were differentiated 
by the two tests. The tests failed to 
differentiate between the normal 
adults and functional groups, as well 
as between the organic groups. 
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‘°, One would not expect reliable sex 


differences within the groups. 


2. Secondary Hypotheses 


A. The speed and accuracy scores of the 


Kuhlmann should each differentiate 
the pathological from the non-patho- 
logical groups, the organic from the 
functional, and the student from the 
non-student. 


1. One would predict that the 
pathological groups would drop 
considerably below the norms 
reached by the normal adult 


group. 


n 


One would predict that the pa- 
tients diagnosed as having or- 
ganic pathology would have low- 
er scores than the patients with 
functional disorders. 


. One would expect that the scores 
of the student group should be 
definitely above average, and 

hence higher than those of any 

other group. 


E. No reliable sex differences within the 


groups appeared. 


2. Results 


A. The speed of the normal adult was 


differentiated reliably from the speed 
of all other groups except the emo- 
tionally disturbed group and its sub- 
divisions, while the speed and ac- 
curacy of the students was differenti- 
ated reliably from all other groups. 
The accuracy of the normal adult 
group was reliably differentiated 
from all but the adult emotionally 
disturbed group. The speed and ac- 
curacy scores did not differentiate the 
two organic groups. The entire func- 
tional group differed in speed from 
all but the normal adults, and with 
respect to accuracy there were no ex- 
ceptions. 
1. The median speed dropped be- 
low 100 for all the pathological 
groups except the emotionally 
disturbed students; the median 
accuracy score for the organic 
pathological groups dropped as 
did the speed, but that of the 
functional group remained above 
the norm. 

. Speed scores for both dropped, 
but those of the organic division 
reached nearly minimal levels; 
accuracy scores of the organic 
group were also low whereas 
those of the functional group re- 
mained relatively unaffected. 
The functional student group 
again was the exception for its 
speed was above norms, 

3. The scores of the student group 
being the only scores above aver- 
age automatically were the high- 
est obtained. 


no 
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4. One would expect the scores of 
the feebleminded group to be 
lower than the scores of any 
other group. 

5. One would predict that the ac- 

curacy scores, in general, would 

not be affected to the same extent 
as the speed scores. 


6. On the Kuhlmann, one would 
predict that the speed of the nor- 
mal individual is reduced with 
age while the power factor re- 
mains unaffected, and that the 
results for individual tests would 
not approximate those found for 
group tests. 

a. The speed and accuracy scores 
of the older age group should 
not be as grossly affected as 
those scores of the pathologi- 
cal groups. 


b. The invasion of pathology 
should reduce power and 
speed to a much greater extent 
than the factor of age. 


C.. The variability score should prove to 
be a significant diagnostic measure 
so that it can be used in differential 
diagnosis. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 
The relationship between the two 
tests, the Revised Stanford-Binet and the 
Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Develop- 
ment, was found to differ according to 
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4. Roughly, only one-fourth of the 
feebleminded group worked with 
sufficient speed and accuracy to 
reach scorable limits. 

5. The accuracy score was not af. 
fected in either the organic or 
the functional pathological 
groups to the same extent as the 
speed score. 

6. The speed score of those 38 years 
and over was found to be reliably 
different from those who were be. 
low 38 years in age. The accuracy 
score, though affected, did not 
decline as rapidly as did the 
speed score. 


a. The accuracy score of the 
older age group was not re. 
duced at all when compared 
with the total normal adult 
group. The speed score was 
somewhat reduced, but not to 
as great an extent as in any of 
the pathological groups. 

b. The speed and accuracy scores 
of the organic groups were del- 
initely below’ the _ levels 
achieved by the older age 
group; however, the accuracy 
of the emotionally disturbed 
group was above that of the 
older age group as well as the 
total normal adult group. 

C. The variability score did not bring 

out the same reliable differences be- 
tween the diagnostic groups; hence 
at present, it cannot be of help in 
differential diagnosis. 


the nature of the group involved. In 
general, a consistent though not always 
reliable relationship between the tests 
was established. The size and the direc- 
tion of the differences were dependent 
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not only upon the degree of brightness 
of the individual, but also upon the 
diagnostic classification. 

Because of the consistent differences 
between scores on the two tests, the cor- 
relations obtained were high for all 
groups and, therefore, this method of 
comparison failed to bring out any sta- 
tistically reliable differences between 
most of the clinical classifications. In all 
groups the means differed reliably be- 
tween the two tests. 


The difference in the level of performance of 
the same individual on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet and the Kuhlmann may be due to several 
reasons. One fact may be the fundamental dif- 
ference in the construction of the two tests. 
One would surmise that in the case of the 
superior individual the Kuhlmann score would 
be higher than the Revised Stanford-Binet (cf. 
Table 4). The Revised Stanford-Binet seems a 
poor measure at this level because of its low 
ceiling, lack of variety of items, presentation of 
the same type of test at successive year levels, 
and its questionable use of the vocabulary test 
beyond the average adult level. The general 
iendency for the pathological cases in this study 
to score higher on the Stanford-Binet, as well 
as the slight changes observed in pre- and post- 
operative cases, would demonstrate the general 
insensitivity of this measure. However, factors 
in favor of the Revised Stanford-Binet are: (a) 
the vocabulary test provides a rough estimate 
of the original level and thus the amount of 
possible deterioration; (b) at the dull and aver. 
age levels it does provide an excellent diagnos 
tic measure and is relatively free from the above 
enumerated weaknesses. 

On the other hand, the Kuhlmann test is 
criticized for its complicated scoring and _ its 
unsuitability as a measure of intelligence in 
cases of reading disability. The fact that the 
Kuhlmann test reflects, as demonstrated by the 
much lower means, a markedly lower level in 
the performance of most pathological cases may 
indicate it to be a much more sensitive instru- 
ment for detecting lowered efficiency. Such a 
point in its construction as the extremely short 
time for the presentation of numerous items 
forces the individual to shift quickly from one 
task to another. Consequently, persons who 
lack flexibility or whose ability to shift their 
set has been reduced, perform less ably than 
those who retain this capacity. The Kuhlmann, 
although presented in simple language, does 


not permit dependency on previous learning, 
and, therefore, one cannot depend upon the use 
of ready phrases or retained knowledge which 
is no longer incorporated meaningfully. Other 
advantages of the Kuhlmann are: the high 
ceiling allowing the evaluation of superior in- 
dividuals, and its use of few arithmetical proc- 
esses. 


Since the difference between the 
means of the groups did not take into 
consideration the range of individuals’ 
differences in scores on the two tests, the 
absolute difference (without regard to 
sign) in IQ points between the two meas- 
ures for individuals was calculated. The 
size of the difference in IQ points ranked 
the different groups in the following 
order (from low to high): the feeble- 
minded, the students, the normal 
adults, those with functional disorders 
(and its adult subdivisions), those with 
convulsive states, and finally those with 
organic disease of the brain. None of 
those with emotional disturbance was 
markedly deteriorated. While most of 
the individuals with organic pathology 
had suffered severe involvement, the 
amount of agreement between the two 
tests generally decreased in proportion 
to the severity of the pathology present. 
The small size in the difference in IQ 
points observed for the feebleminded 
group was due to the limitation by classi- 
fication of the ceiling possible for such 
a group. 

Marked difference of the adult group 
from other groups’ appeared. The stand- 
ard deviation of this group on the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet was found to be 
20.8, which substantiates the prediction 

* The functional student group followed the 
general student group. Also, the emotionally 
disturbed student group differed from the other 
pathological groups in that the size of the 
difference in IQ points resembled the difference 
found in the non-pathological groups. 

*Again, the emotionally disturbed student 


group was closer to the non-functional groups 
than the functional subdivisions. 
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made in the more recent studies that the 
standard deviations in adult groups 
might be expected to be greater than 
those found in groups of children. As 
was to be expected from the wide range 
possible on the Kuhlmann, the standard 
deviation was higher than that of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet. Diagnostically, 
any difference in IQ points of 17 or more 
between the Stanford-Binet and _ the 
Kuhlmann tests indicates the necessity 
for considering the possibility of emo- 
tional or organic disturbance. 


The group of feebleminded adults differed 
significantly from all other groups, thus justify- 
ing their separation from the normal adult 
group or the deteriorated cases of the pathologi- 
cal divisions. The range of difference between 
the two test scores for the feebleminded group 
was about half that found for the normal 
adult group and much less than that of any 
of the pathological groups. Because of this 
general tendency, the warning made by numer- 
ous investigators should be reiterated, that size- 
able differences between the two tests at the 
upper limits of the feebleminded classification 
should suggest the possibility of a diagnosis 
other than feeblemindedness. 

The two groups of patients with organic 
diagnoses failed to be reliably differentiated 
from each other as well as from the emotionally 
disturbed group according to the difference of 
the 1Q points between the two tests. 

The decision to separate the entire emo- 
tionally disturbed group into the various sub- 
divisions was found as a whole to be sound. 
This was particularly advisable in the separa- 
tion of the students from the adults. 

The division of the adult emotionally dis- 
turbed group into its neurotic and psychotic 
components did not prove to be as striking as 
the student and non-student subdivision. The 
psychotic students, in contrast to the non-psy- 
chotics, tended to show the trend established by 
the pathological groups in general. The small 
number of the psychotic group alone in itself 
makes any of the findings most questionable. 

Both the revised Stanford-Binet and the Kuhl- 
mann test differentiate the diagnostic groups 
in an identical manner, despite the markedly 
different approach of the two tests and the 
observedly different level of achievement on 
them. However, the use of the two tests in 
combination is a superior method to the use 
of either test alone in differentiating emotionally 
disturbed from normal individuals. Even though 
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identical differential diagnostic capacity for ce 
tain pathologies was brought out for the Re 
vised Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann jy 
dividually, the Kuhlmann actually is the mor, 
diagnostic measure when one considers the ag 
ditional weight provided by the speed and x 
curacy scores. 

As expected, significant sex differences by, 
tween the groups failed to appear. 


The speed and accuracy scores wer 
found to yield statistically reliable dif. 
ferences between the non-pathological 
and pathological cases, and can be used 
to assist in making a differential diag. 
nosis. 


In the same manner, the mean speed 
and scores of the organi 
groups are to a statistically reliable de. 
gree different from the mean scores of 
a functional group. The close-to-the- 
minimal speed scores of the patient 
with organic pathology reflect the im 
pact of the organic process to a much 
greater extent than the low speed scores 
of the adult functional cases show the 
influence of the emotional disturbance. 
The accuracy of the patients with 0 
ganic involvement is likewise reduced, 
but not to as great an extent as the 
speed. Interestingly enough, the ac 
curacy scores of the patients with emo- 
tional disturbance tend to remain nea! 
the average level. 


accuracy 


The reliable differentiation brought out be 
tween the student and non-student groups in 
IQ results is carried out in regard to the speed 
and accuracy scores. The unselected student 
group is reliably superior to the normal adult 
group; but this is not true of the students with 
emotional disturbance. Even severe emotional 
disturbance in the case of students, howevel 
is usually not sufficient to drop their speed 
the level of adult functional cases. This speed 
factor may be responsible for the marked 
viation of the student functional group. 


The accuracy scores of the cases with 
severe pathological involvement, 4 
though affected, are not lowered to the 
same extent as are the speed scores. 
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COMPARISON 


The predictions in the literature that 
, remarkable difference exists between 
the speed and power factors in the older 
age group were upheld in a comparison 
of the speed and accuracy scores of in- 
dividually administered Kuhlmann tests. 
A large speed-accuracy difference may 
suggest definite pathology, in addition to 
the gradual process of aging. 

The variability score on the Kuhl- 
mann test, in general, cannot yet be re- 
garded as a useful measure in differential 
diagnosis. It does not reflect, as might 
have been supposed, the amount of dis- 
turbance of the speed or the accuracy of 
performance. Rather, the size of the 
variability score is related to the IQ 
level. Those of average intelligence are 
much more variable in their perform- 
ance. 

An attempt was made to obtain the 
then unpublished Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale, but it was not available. 
It is hoped that a more comprehensive 
comparison in which results from this 
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test are also involved can be made. 

In conclusion, results of this study 
have the following implications for gen- 
eral test construction. The differentia- 
tion of the various clinical groups on 
the basis of the patterns found on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann 
would indicate that not only age but 
recency of school attendance should be 
considered in forming groups for test 
standardizations. Also, the emotional ad- 
justment of the individual needs more 
consideration in the selection of sub- 
jects than has been the case in the past. 
It appears that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the type and the severity 
of the disturbance and its effect upon 
the test results. 

The knowledge which has accrued 
from the study of behavior has not been 
incorporated into the measurement of 
intelligence, and this lack of integration 
of knowledge no doubt hinders progress 
in test construction. 
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